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II.— EXPLANATION OF AN ASSYRIAN CRUX 
INTERPRETUM. 

The word x&lu, which occurs in six passages in the Assyrian 
historical texts, has never received a satisfactory explanation. It 
is true that the context, in each case, shows some connection with 
locality, but nothing of a more definite character can be gathered 
from this quarter, and the word is not to be found in any of the 
native vocabularies. Considerable room being thus left for con- 
jecture, it is not surprising that xdlu has been interpreted in 
various ways. 

Joachim Menant, in his Annales des Rois d'Assyrie (1874, p. 
37), renders 'bridge,' but this is an obvious conjecture based on 
the parallel passage Tig. Pil. IV 69. 

Another French scholar, Joseph Hal6vy, the leader of the anti- 
Sumerian school of Assyriologists, cites this word in support of 
his peculiar theory. In his Notes de lexicographic assyrienne 
(ZK., vol. I, 1884, p. 262) he endeavors to show that Sumerian 
xul 'evil' is really Semitic and connected with Heb. ^in, ^Tt 'to 
writhe (with anguish).' In this connection he explains xAlu as 
an adjective, and thinks that in the passage Tig. Pil. II 7-10, 
where M6nant renders 'bridge,' it actually means 'the bad' (sc. 
roads). 

Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, in his Wo lag das Paradies? 
(1881, p. 259), takes the word as the proper name of an extensive 
district lying near the Tur-'Abdin Mountains, which he is inclined 
to identify with the Biblical ^in mentioned Gen. 10, 23 ; 1 Chron. 
1, 17, and connects it etymologically with Heb. *?fn 'sand.' Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch has long since abandoned this explanation, but 
has suggested no other, and, in his Manual Dictionary (1894), 
xUlu appears (p. 271") without an accompanying translation. 

Lotz, in his Tiglath-Pileser (1880), renders doubtfully 'sandy 
tracts' (Sandstrecken), though he states in a note (p. 121) that 
he considers the comparison to Heb. bin, Syr. N?n 'sand' rather 
uncertain. 

However, in default of a better explanation, Assyriologists 
seem to have agreed, with more or less hesitation, to render x&lu 
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'sandy place,' ' desert,' 'wilderness.' For example, Hugo Winck- 
ler of Berlin, the accomplished editor and translator of the Tel- 
el-Amarna Tablets, in his translation of the annals of Tiglath- 
Pileser and of Asur-nacir-pal (Schrader's KB., vol. I), renders 
Tig. Pil. II 9, 'die Wiistniss' ; Asurn. II 96, III 102, and I R. 28, 
32b, 'die Wiiste.' In Asurn. Ill 34, he translates 'bose Stellen,' 
and explains in a footnote that xtilu seems to mean here sandy 
flats in the river interfering with navigation. It is evident that 
none of the explanations given rest on very firm ground, and the 
true meaning of x-ttlu still remains in doubt. 

In a letter addressed to King Esarhaddon (Harper's Letters, 
No. 406), the priestly writer Nabu-axe-erba sees fit to explain 
words ideographically written by means of interlinear glosses. 1 
His reasons for so doing are not obvious. Two, at least, of the 
ideograms thus explained {pargu 'command,' obv. 10, and mar- 
mare 'grandchildren,' rev. 13) are quite simple, and would 
certainly present no difficulty to a modern Assyriologist. It is 
possible that the glosses were added by another hand. But, 
whatever the explanation, for our present purpose the idea was a 
lucky one ; for one of these glosses clearly establishes the mean- 
ing of the obscure word x&lu. The ordinary ideogram (KAS) 
for xarr&nu 'road,' which occurs in line 16 of the reverse, is 
explained by the gloss xu-u-li written beneath it. The whole 
passage reads (rev. 8-19) : ina muxxi Asur-mukin-pal&a, sa 
sarru belt ispurdni, lillika; tdba ana alaki. Mdr-mdresu "sarru 
belt ina burkesu lintux: ina siddi KAS (= xu-uli) LU idqu 
Hmurus, 'with regard to my lord the king's message about Asur- 
mukln-pal6ia, let him go (by all means) ; it will be well for him to 
go. May my lord the king hold his sons' sons on his knees, and 
see him (going) along the pathway (of life) as a (tender) lamb.' 
In another passage in Harper's Letters, Nabu-nadin-sum writes 
to the king (No. 52, obv. 10-12): istu Ninua xu-lu sa Al Zi . . . 
uktili 'I proceeded from Nineveh by the Zi . . . road.' It is 
clear, then, that in these two instances xulu means 'road,' and an 
examination of the passages in the historical texts, where the 
word occurs, shows that this meaning holds good in every case. 
In the annals of Tiglath-Pileser, col. II, g, the king, after stating 
how he surmounted the difficulties offered by the mountain- 

l Cf. the interlinear glosses in the incantation on p. 75 of Professor Haupt's 
Cuneiform Texts and his remarks, Akkadische Sprache, p. 31, note 22. 
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passes, continues : xu-la ana m&liq narkabaiiia u ummdndteia- 
luttb ' I constructed a road for the passage of my chariots and my 
troops.' In the annals of Asur-nacir-pal, col. II, 96, the king, 
describing the progress of his campaign, says: ina alani sa 
siddi xu-ii-ia sa libbi sad Kasiari alpe kirre kardni ummar 
siparri gurpise siparri atiaxar 'in the cities along my route, in 
the Kashiari Mountains, I received oxen, sheep, wine, and vessels 
and gurpise (buckets or baskets ? stem DSp = f*sp ?) of copper.' 

Another passage from the annals of the same monarch reads 
(col. Ill, 101-102) : istu mdt Maldni attumsa ana alani sa mdt 
Zamba, sa "siddi xu-li-ia ina isdti asrup ' Marching from Malani 
to the cities of Zamba, I burnt with fire (all) along my route.' 
sa siddi xilliia means literally 'that which (was) along my route,' 
and there is no need to assume with Winckler (KB. I 111) that 
anything has been omitted by the scribe. In the mutilated text 
I R. 28, mention is made (1. 32b) of a palace which stood sa res 
xu-li sa dl Assur 'at the head of the highway to Assur.' 

The difficult passage Asurn. Ill 33-34, is rendered by Winckler 
(KB. I 101): 'Auf SchifFen, die sie gemacht hatten, Schiffe aus 
Hammelhauten, welche an bosen Stellen (?) von den Leuten (?) 
getragen werden (?) uberschritt ich den Euphrat.' In a footnote 
he explains that the sense is probably that the boats, being light, 
were carried by their crews over the sandy flats of the river. 
This explanation, which is merely offered by Dr. Winckler as a 
conjectural interpretation, is quite impossible. 

epusilni (1. 33) is not 3 pi., but 1 sing., and the final u is merely 
the indication of the modus relativus after sa. elippe sa epustini 
means therefore 'the boats which I had made' and must be taken 
in connection with 1. 29 above : elippe sa rameniia ina Sdri 
etdpds 'At Sur I constructed my own boats.' In 1. 34, not masak 
taxsi, but masak gabsi 'inflated skins' must be read, as Prof. 
Haupt has very clearly shown in his paper, ' Babylonian Words 
in Ezekiel,' read before the American Oriental Society at its 
meeting held in Baltimore, April, 1897. Cf. the Notes on Ezekiel 
16, 10 in the 'Polychrome Bible,' p. 125, 1. n. Masak seems to 
be a silent determinative as in nddu (Heb. "in:) 'skin bottle.' 
Both nddu and gabsu mean originally 'swollen' or 'inflated.' 
The preposition istu (1. 34) cannot possibly indicate agency like 
the Latin a, ab. Such a usage is quite unknown to Assyrian. 

Apart from the strangeness of the reading nis-i for nise 'people,' 
the i clearly forms part of the following word, and we must read 
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id&lani 3 fern, pi., agreeing with elippe ' boats.' Prof. Haupt has 
for years past explained ddlu to his classes as meaning 'to go 
about,' 'go around,' and, more recently, Tallqvist, in his Maqhl 
(p. 131), gives the same rendering. This explanation is com- 
pletely established by examples to be found in Harper's Letters. 1 
The only real difficulty of the passage is presented by the char- 
acter man, nis in line 34, and here it is necessary to study the 
context a little. Asur-nacir-pal, having constructed vessels at 
Sur on the Khabur (1. 29), proceeded down the river as far as its 
junction with the Euphrates. Here he turned (1. 31), and, going 
northward, crossed the Euphrates at Kharidu. Line 34 shows 
that his vessels were in reality rafts composed of a frame-work of 
wood supported by inflated skins, the prototype, in fact, of the 
modern kelek in use on the Tigris. 2 It is, of course, easy for these 
vessels to float down stream, but practically impossible to propel 
them for any considerable distance against the current. At the 
present day such keleks, after reaching Baghdad, are broken up, 
the timber is sold, and the skins are conveyed back to their 
starting-point on the backs of asses or camels. Asur-nacir-pal 
evidently refers to some similar procedure when he says (1. 34) 
that he crossed the river ina elippe . . . sa ina xtili istu man (nis) 
idulani'in the boats which came round by the road from' — and 
here follows the character man, nis. 3 We should naturally expect 
the name of a place in this connection, but there appears to be 
room for this single character alone, and the reading seems to be 
correct, since the copies of the text that have been found, 
although they contain a number of variants, agree in this point. 
It may be that this character has some ideographic value at 
present unknown, for certainly none of the known values yields 
sense here. There is, however, another possibility. The two 
corner wedges forming the character man may be read sepa- 
rately, and, in this case, the first u could be ideogram for supdl-d 
(Br. List, No. 8749 ff.), while the second would be phonetic 
complement. But, although this reading yields a good sense in 

1 1 expect to treat ddlu in a future paper. A discussion of it here would 
unnecessarily prolong the present paper. 

2 See my thesis, ' The Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians and Babylo- 
nians,' Part I, p. 169. 

3 Delitzsch, Manual Dictionary, p. 21 3% sees in man, nis the common 
ideogram for 20 and refers to his Assyr. Lesesttlcke, p. 88, 1. 19", where we 
find clip esrd ' a ship of 20 tons.' 
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the present passage, the orthography would be most unusual, and 
I offer the explanation merely as a possible conjecture. In any 
case the meaning of xdlu is not affected. The whole passage 
may then be read : ina elippe sa epusiini, elippe sa (masak) gabsl 
sa ina xdli istu supdld (?) iduldni ndr Puratii Id eiZbir ' In the 
boats which I had constructed, boats of inflated skins which had 
come around by the road from below (i. e. down the river), I 
crossed the Euphrates at Kharidu.' 

The examples cited would seem to establish the meaning of 
xdlu 'road' beyond any reasonable doubt; the etymology of the 
word now remains to be considered. There can, of course, be no 
connection with Heb. bin 'sand,' which is undoubtedly to be 

compared to Arabic [)*>■ 'to change,' and means properly 
' changing, shifting ground.' As bin has a jr, it would have to 

appear in Assyrian not as xdlu, but as *dlu. A verb xdlu is 
actually to be found in Assyrian, and it means 'to tremble.' 
Before the might of Shalmaneser ixild mdidte . . . isddsina ' the 
world trembles to its foundations' (Salm. Mon., obv. 9). In the 
incantations the powers of darkness are exhorted xdld zdbd u 
U&tuka ' tremble, dissolve, and vanish ' (Tallqvist, Maqlu, I 140 ; 
cf. p. 129). The verb xamdtu, which means properly 'to tremble, 
quiver,' and is actually employed in this sense in the incantations 
(Maqlu, III 30. 168), came later to be applied to rapid motion in 
general. In the historical texts xamdtu means 'to hasten,' and 
from it is derived the adjective xamtu, xantu 'swift' In the case 
of xdlu 'to tremble' precisely the same development of meaning 
has taken place, and so xMu 'road' forms an exact parallel to 
another word for road, urxu, which is derived from ardxu 'to be 
swift.' The words xa'dliu 'army' (i. e. expeditio), and xVdldnu 

'troops' are of course derived from this stem, as also Arabic ^j^~ 
'horses, cavalry,' properly 'the swift.' The connection with 
Hebrew hin, ^n 'to tremble' is self-evident; it is also evident 
that "?in 'sand' has here too no etymological connection, and 
that the explanation given in most Hebrew dictionaries must be 
modified accordingly. 

Christopher Johnston. 



